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REVIEWS. 


two points. Their color is at first white or whitish-gray with intensely 
red areolas, changing to pale yellow in a day, not unlike the appearance 
of the lenticular ulcer seen in connection with the exanthemata as well 
as with tuberculosis. Ulcerations in progress when the treatment is 
instituted become redder and are bathed in liquid pus for a day or two, 
after which they become cleaner and show a tendency to repair, though 
cicatrization is less rapid than is the case with erosions induced by the 
treatment. The rapidity of the process seems to account for the fact 
that perichondrial inflammation does not appear to progress to death of 
the cartilage. On the other hand, ulceration of the epiglottis at least 
has been seen to undergo arrest, and has been known to have undergone 
partial repair. Occasionally an area of disease has been aroused in the 
trachea. 

The subjective symptoms, hoarseness, loss of voice, dysphagia, and 
suffocative dyspnoea may each and all be induced and subside with 
impressively distinctive rapidity. Extreme sensibility to Iaryngoscopic 
examination diminishes under the Koch treatment as does pain attending 
glutition. Mr. Lennox Browne would select those cases for treatment 
in which the pulmonary lesions were as chronic or limited as possible. 
He alludes to the risk of developing severe pulmonary complications, 
to arousing a latent pulmonary infiltration or the recrudescence of a 
lesion believed to have been healed. The existence of fibroid changes 
in the lungs would contra-indicate the treatment, or at least indicate 
great care in its employment. 

The cases which form the basis of the observations recorded are 
described with more or less detail, and are largely illustrated by laryn- 
goscopic pictures. It can hardly be conceded, however, that the results 
are encouraging enough to justify the conclusions of the author that 
they warrant perseverance in pursuing the treatment, even provided 
that due caution be exercised in the selection of patients and in every 
detail of administration. 

There is much argumentative and instructive matter of general interest 
in connection with tuberculosis and its reaction under the tuberculin, 
the subject-matter of which must now be so familiar to our readers as 
to render further allusion to it superfluous. J. S. C. 


The Proclivity of Women to Cancerous Diseases and to Certain 
Benign Tumors, with an Appendix on Heredity as a Cause of 
Cancer. By Herbert Snow, M.D. Lond., etc. Pp. 58. London: J. & 
A. Churchill, 1891. 

This little brochure is a lecture delivered at the London Cancer Hos¬ 
pital by one of the attending surgeons. The facts presented, while not 
especially new, are interesting and suggestive. Statistics form a promi¬ 
nent feature of the argument, and medical statistics, as Billings has con¬ 
clusively shown, are only reliable when employed in a scientific manner. 

The author’s deductions are not all equally sound, since they may be 
divided into two classes: those resting upon a basis of fact, and those 
founded upon premises which are purely theoretical. "We cannot deny 
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that the greater number of cases of cancer occur in women, and that the 
disease affects most frequently the breasts or uterus; but the statement 
that fibrous tumors of these organs are due to imperfect nutrition 
or perverted functional activity in civilized, as compared with savage, 
races is one not supported by such evidence as the scientific student 
demands. Is it a fact that carcinoma is “ almost absent in the savage, 
while rapidly increasing in prevalence among the civilized?” 

An ingenious attempt is made to show that the neurotic factor holds 
a position in the etiology of cancer hardly secondary to that of trauma¬ 
tism. “ We never (?) see,” the author remarks, “ malignant disease of 
the pathological species in question (except as the result of injury) devel¬ 
oped in the mamma of a woman leading a healthy, happy, well-bal¬ 
anced life,” 

The connection which he seeks to establish between chronic invalidism 
(which he attributes to the powerful causes, constipation, corsets, over¬ 
study and tea-drinking) and malignant disease is somewhat obscure, 
though the argument is by no means unfamiliar. 

More interesting to the reader than the lecture itself will be the short 
appendix on heredity, in which, after carefully weighing the statistical 
evidence pro and con, the author arrives at these conclusions: 

“ 1. Jhat belief in heredity is derived merely from popular tradition, 
and is wanting in any sound basis of scientific proof. 

“ 2. That extremely practical issues are involved, and that the views 
now prevalent often lead to disastrous results.” H. C. C. 


Essentials of Surgery, together with a Full Description of the 
Handkerchief and Roller Bandage. Arranged in the fcrm of Ques¬ 
tions and Answers. Prepared especially for Students of Medicine. By 
Edward Martin, A.M., M.D., Instructor in Operative Surgery, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania; Surgeon to the Howard Hospital; Assistant 
Surgeon to the University Hospital. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Revised 
and enlarged by an Appendix. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1891. 

The development of special departments in modern medicine, and the 
consequent overcrowding of the student’s time, have made necessary 
some measures of relief. While it is easy to say that a student should 
not be helped to a parroHike method of acquiring knowledge by putting 
in his hands an epitome arranged in the form of question ana answer, 
there are two sides to the question from the student’s point of view. The 
wisdom of so planning a course in medicine that the work of five years 
is attempted in three may be questioned, but where such a plan is in 
force the student must accommodate himself. 

Doubly unfortunate is it when, as is too often the case, fundamental 
subjects like general surgery are submitted to a scaling process. While 
such a book as that under consideration is, without doubt, abused by the 
indolent, it has still a limited field in helping the better student under 
pressure to crystallize information obtained in other ways. The questiou 
whether this epitome fills the place well is partially answered by the fact 
that four editions have been called for in a little more than two years. 



